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RED JACKETS MEDAL. 


Tue Buffalo Historical Society, in October, 1884, removed the remains of 
Red Jacket, the famous Indian chief, and other warriors of the Six Nations 
from their resting places in neglected graves on the site of an old Indian fort, 
near Buffalo, and reinterred them with appropriate ceremonies in the beautiful 
Cemetery of Forest Lawn. A large gathering of prominent citizens, together 
with many of the descendants of the Mohawks, the Senecas and others of 
their allied tribes, some in native costume, had assembled to participate in the 
‘services of the occasion, a full account of which has been published in pam- 
phlet form by the Society. During the exercises Gen. Ely S. Parker, himself 
an Indian Sachem of the League of the Iroquois, and well known for his 
military services as chief of staff to Gen. Grant during the war, exhibited the 
medal presented to Réd Jacket in 1792, by order of Gen. Washington, and 
an illustration of which, by the kindness of the Society, forms the frontis- 
piece to the present number of the Yournal. The medal, which is of silver, 
of elliptical shape, is about seven inches long and five broad. The Gen- 
eral had dressed it for the occasion in black and white wampum—the black 
indicating mourning, the white peace. Although it had been stated that the 
medal had passed from the ownership of the Indians, this was not the 
case; as it has always been carefully preserved, and there is no doubt what- 
ever of its identity. At his death, the medal and his wardrobe were claimed 
by members of his clan, who are accounted relatives among the Iroquois. 

The late chief, Jemmy Johnson, thus acquired the medal which had been 
presented to the old chief by General Washington; by him it was trans- 
mitted to Gen. Ely S. Parker, the present owner of this precious relic. The 
cross, set with precious stones, and which tradition affirms Red Jacket de- 
sired to be buried with him, is probably apocryphal. As will be seen from 
the cut, the medal represents an Indian (Red Jacket) to the observer's left, 
in war costume, with feathers upon his head and a similar medal suspended 
on his breast ; he is standing near a pine tree, and taking with his left hand 
the smoking pipe of peace from a military officer (Gen. Washington), who 
stands in the centre, in full uniform, with epaulettes, etc., his right hand ex- 
tended and uplifted, his left resting on the hilt of his sword. The Indian’s 
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right hand, extended partly behind him, has dropped the tomahawk, which 
lies upon the ground; in the background a man is ploughing with oxen, 
and a small cabin and hills are in the distance. The inscription, George 
Washington, President, 1792, is in three lines in exergue. 

The pamphlet from which we gather the prece ding facts is Volume III of 
the Society's Transactions, and has for its frontispiece a fine steel engraving 
of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha (his Indian name, signifying Always ready) or Red Jacket, 
dressed in native costume. M. 


HISTORY OF MONEY IN CHINA. 
BY ALEXANDER DEL MAR, C. E., OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


[Continued from Vol. xx, p. 5.] 


Martin says that “gold and silver may not be legally exported from 
China except in limited quantities, and in foreign metal,” whilst in another 
place he says ‘tthe Censor of Fuhkein has appealed against this law, (per- 
mitting the exportation of the precious metals,) saying that the exportation of 
silver ‘ touches the vitals of the empire.’ ” 

The fact is that these, in common with most of the other laws relating to 
the money of China, are grossly violated. Says Martin: ‘ A large amount is, 
however, annually taken away (exported) in broken Spanish dollars and sycee 
silver and gold.” And in another place: ‘A Censor from Che-keang com- 
plains of the exportation of silver and yellow gold, and that there is no law to 
punish the guilty.” * 

Copper metal is concealed, copper cash is either designedly or unavoid- 
ably rendered scarce at times in one place and abundant in another; + it is 
largely counterfeited ; t and it is surreptitiously exported by foreigners ; some- 
times by shiploads.§ 

Another important consideration in this respect is that whilst the Chinese 
authorities under-value copper cash as against silver bullion, they over-value 

cash as against rice extracted as tribute. This grain is so important an article 
of commerce in China that the over-valuation of copper cash in rice has the 
effect of over-valuing it in all other commodities except silver. 

The taxes, which are payable in money, are collected by the tax farmers 
or official collectors, as the case may be, in copper cash, and by the latter 
paid to the Imperial Government in silver. From these transactions the col- 
lectors derive a considerable profit, for they always charge the people for the 
exchange more than enough to protect themselves from loss through fluctua- 
tions in the value of silver measured by cash. In 1847 it was estimated that 

eight-tenths of the population paid their taxes in cash, the value of which 
had to be remitted to the government in silver. |] 

It is believed that these arbitrary and complicated regulations are some- 
what similar to those which prevailed in Rome during the failing periods of 


* Martin’s //istory of China, i, 178, et supra. James White, M.P., who was long a resident in China. 
t Drs. Wells Williams’ A/iddle Kingdom. § The British Commercial returns show something 
{ Counterfeit cash are so common that it is custom- of the export movement in copper. 

ary in trade to allow 5§ to 10 per cent. of payments in || Consult Chinese Repository, xvi, 275-277, and Mar- 


cash to be made in counterfeits. Information from Mr. tin’s China, i, 178. 
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the Commonwealth and the Empire. There can be no doubt that the true 
principles of money, the causes of its value and its relations to the growth of 
industry, have been more than once caught sight of in China; nay, even that 
they have been acted on and put into practice. But owing to the absence 
of advanced education among the people and of strength in the government, 
this never continued long. ‘The theory of money is very correctly outlined in 
a memorial to one of the emperors of the present century,* but it was known 
in China ages before. 

The cash of the empire have always been issued as numerary coins; sev- 
eral circumstances have at times more or less altered this character. These 
are the vicissitudes of the government, which have induced it to break 
down the limits it had set to the emissions ; its inefficiency in guarding against 
counterfeits, which at these or other times have had a similar effect; and the 
emission of private bank notes. These circumstances have frequently altered 
the numerary character of the cash to their commodity value. In other words 
they have lowered the value of cash to that of the metal they contained. 
Precisely at what several periods this occurred and therefore at what several 
periods the cash and their paper representatives possessed a more or less 
numerical value, and at what periods a merely commodity value (that of the 
copper, etc., contained in the cash) it is often difficult to determine. But the 
general fact that the cash are or have been numerical appears to be beyond 
dispute. 


I. This fact is proved by several circumstances. The government mints 
for coining them were stopped in the province of Fuhkien for upwards of 
twenty years; in Chihli for sixteen years; in Hupeh for upwards of ten 
years, and in Hunan for ten years, and during this time no new cash were 
coined in these provinces. The motive for this measure was to diminish 
the number and thus -increase the value or purchasing power of the cash 
already existing. This long continued course of contraction, whose only 
mitigation was due to the fabrication of counterfeits, must have had a most 
depressing effect upon industry and population.+ 


II. It is proved by the enormous profits which, at some not very remote 
date — not mentioned, but probably within the present century — were de- 
rived by the government from the fabrication of cash. The metal contained 
in the cash annually coined in fourteen provinces cost 800,000 taels of silver 
and was coined into cash amounting by tale or number to 1,200,000 taels, a 
profit of fifty per cent.{ 


III. It is proved by the absence of open and gratuitous coinage in 
China. This is an institution without which a radically material or commodity 
system of money is impossible. Coins that are not free to be issued in re- 
sponse to the demand for their use are, or become, necessarily over-valued 
and therefore to a more or less extent assume the character of numeraries. 


Parer Money. Turning from coins to paper money, it must be stated 
again that no paper money has been issued by the Imperial government since 


* The Chinese Repository, ii, 279, contains the memo- generally see also Martin, i, 176, and Chinese Repository, 
rial. It is well worthy of perusal. iv, 344, and xvii, 483. Those mentioned in the passage 
t Chinese Repository, ii, 279. last referred to were, some of them, light cash, and 
t Chinese Repository, ii, 279, and as to counterfeits others made of lead and sand. 
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the middle of the 15th century, or during the Ming dynasty.* Other paper 
money has, however, obtained circulation from time to time and at present 
there are vast quantities of it in use. Of the paper money which has cir- 
culated in China during the past four centuries, namely, since the last issue of 
Imperial government notes, there are three classes, all of which were ex- 
pressed either in cash, or silver taels, at a fixed ratio to cash and were there- 
fore in effect cash. These classes were: 

I, Private bank notes. These are issued by private bankers chiefly in 
the cities. They are of all denominations from one cash to 1000 taels. They 
sometimes pass with an endorsement or “chop,” at others without. Their 
circulation is strictly local, and as to quantity, it rises and falls with local de- 
mand. ‘The notes are payable on demand or in five or ten days, in cash or in 
taels of cash, that is to say, taels of silver at a fixed relation to cash. Fail- 
ures of banks or bankers are rare. They have no connection with the gov- 
ernment.+ ‘These notes are preferred to metallic cash. They are easier to 

carry and their redeemability is unquestioned. In Foochow, in 1845, or | 
of the mercantile firms issued similar notes for 400 cash to 1000 taels.t 

Similar notes are issued by banks or bankers, payable not on demand, but in 
five or ten days’ time. ‘These pass current as money the same as the others. 
Demand notes for 1, 2 and 5 cash each are also issued by the salt farmers 
throughout the empire. These also pass as money. ‘The use of cheques is 
so common that people travel with their blank bank cheque books which can 
be filled up to any amount.§ 

I]. Provincial notes. An emission of these during the 17th century 
was alluded to on a previous page. It is not known to the writer if any have 
been emitted since. || 

III. Notes for brick tea used near the northern frontier. These are un- 
important and are unconnected with the cash system. 


Besides the cash and the various sorts of paper money which have been 
issued to represent it, other forms of money have been or are used in China ; 
though only to a limited extent. Neither silver coins nor gold coins are 
fabricated by the Chinese authorities. Private parties have, however, struck 
foreign coins within the empire, although such an act is contrary to law. This 
was done at Fuhkien about the year 1834. 

At a later date it was reported that a similar illicit fabrication was con- 
ducted in the district of Shunlih, south of Canton, and that so many as one 
hundred workmen were employed in a single establishment. They used 
European dies and other appliances. Furthermore, that an English mercan- 
tile firm at Canton had a mint there in which Spanish dollars were coined. 
ven the crown has not disdained to engage in this business. In 1845 the 
reigning Emperor, Taouk-wang, caused silver dollars to be cast at Hangchow 
and Formosa. ‘They were called ‘“ Soldiers’ Pay.” In the course of time 


* Per contra, Mr. Sit Ming Cook, lately the Vice at to per cent. of their face value in silver. Probably 
Consul of China at San Francisco, informed the author ee. are still used for such a purpose. 


that the Imperial troops were paid in silver; that Impe- t Martin’s China, i, 172-3. 

rial government notes were afloat not longer ago than t Chinese Repository, Xv, 211, and xx, 292. 

1880, and were current at go per cent. discount in sil- §$ Information from Mr. James White, M. P., and 
ver, and that these notes were not legal tender but were Forbes, p. 71. 

receivable in payment for purchased titles of nobility. || Mr. Sit Ming Cook says there are none of these 


For this reason they were in demand by money brokers notes in circulation now. 
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the emissions became debased, when they lost credit and disappeared from 
circulation. 

Silver bullion is generally cast into ingots, in shape rudely resembling 
shoes ; hence its name of “shoe silver.” Native silver is called sycee, and, 
as the means of refining the metal were formerly imperfect, sycee differed in 
purity with the metal from various mining districts. Altogether, there were 
five kinds, all of different ‘‘touch,” or per cent. of purity, ‘best, Kwan-heang 
or Kwan-leang, in which the Imperial duties are paid, being 97 to 99 touch.” 
At present ali silver is the same, whether from one district or another, or 
whether native or foreign. The name sycee has, therefore, a different mean- 
ing. It now simply means any silver bullion which is pure or nearly pure. 

The foreign silver coins which circulate in China are chiefly Spanish and 
Spanish-American pieces-of-eight and dollars and American dollars and trade 
dollars. As these pass from hand to hand they are ‘‘chopped;” 2. e. marked 
with the seal or stamp of the owner, by way of endorsement; hence the name 
of “chopped” dollars. When these chop marks became so numerous that 
there is no room on the coins for more, the coins are reduced to bullion. 
The value in cash of the various foreign dollars circulating in China is much 
subject to local caprice; a given coin being worth more or less in one city 
than another. It is also subject to caprice in favor of particular coinages, a 
dollar of one date being worth more or less than one of another, although 
both may contain the same weight of silver. Something of what is regarded 
as caprice is, however, due to difference in we ‘ight, and “also to the presence 
of a small proportion of gold (from 2} to 5 per cent.) found in some silver 
coins, particularly the Mexican and old Spanish, a fact due to the imperfect 
assays and mintages of Spanish-American silver. The presence of this gold 
is certain to be detected by the superior acuteness of modern Chinese bullion 
dealers. 

The most extraordinary anomaly in valuation relates to the Spanish 
Carolus dollars, or more properly speaking, pieces-of-eight. These coins 
are no longer struck by the Spanish mint. The supply is thus very much 
limited, whilst the demand, due to Chinese habit, being uninterrupted, it has 
occurred that they have gone to a premium of 30 to 40 per cent. over Mexi- 
can dollars said to contain an equal amount of pure silver. 1 am, however, 
inclined to believe: that these pieces-of-eight ‘contain more silver than the 
Mexican dollars. 


SERVICE MEDALS SUGGESTED FOR U.S. SOLDIERS. 


From Nebraska comes the suggestion that a silver service medal commemorative 
of the Civil War be struck by the Government and be awarded to all honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors. The medal would be treasured by the recipients 
and their descendants as a memento of loyalty. The Nebraska veterans who suggest 
the striking of the medal also offer for the design a group commemorating the saving 
of the country and the great labors of General Grant both as soldier and peacemaker. 
It would doubtless please the great army of veterans to receive such medals, and some 
of the silver now put out in fraudulent dollars would be devoted to a better use if 
displayed by the old soldiers who won the right to wear it. The silver mines of 
Nebraska would gladly see the Government buying more of their products. 
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COINAGE OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
BY C. F, KEARY, M.A., F.S.A. 


[Continued from Vol. xx, p. 12.] 


Tur division which we have made in our subject is not indeed an equal division 
in respect of time nor even of recorded historical events; but it is obviously the most 
suitable which could be found. It corresponds generally with the line of demarcation 
separating modern from medieval history, and with what we may call the installation 
of the Renaissance. The line is always more or less shadowy and indefinite, but 
nowhere is it less so than in England. The Wars of the Roses were the final act in 
the drama of medieval English history. When these ended in the Battle of Bosworth 
the new era definitely began. 

We saw ina former paper that this age of the Renaissance was, so far as the 
coins were concerned, notable chiefly as being the era of portraiture. Portraits begin 
on English coins with Henry VII. Up to his nineteenth year Henry VII continued 
the older forms of silver currency, but in 1504 he made a complete change. He 
coined shillings in addition to the groats, half-groats, pennies, etc., which had up to 
that time been current, and on all the larger pieces, in place of the conventional bust 
facing, which had prevailed since the days of Edward I, he placed a profile bust which 
had not been seen on coins since the days of Stephen.* The bust appears upon all 
coins of higher denomination than the penny. “A new type was invented for the latter 
coin, the full-length figure of the monarch enthroned. This portrait of Henry VII is 
a work of the highest art in its own kind. Nothing superior to it has appeared since, 
nor anything nearly equal to it except some busts of Henry VIII and Edward VI on 
the coins of these monarchs. The artistic merit of these pieces is so considerable that 
on that account alone they are worthy of peculiar study. It has been well pointed out 
by archacologists that one interest belonging to the study of Greek coins lies in the 
fact that they are tokens of the art production of many places of which no other art 
monuments remain, The same may almost be said of the coinage of England during 
the Renaissance. In the great artistic movement of those days, England seems at 
first sight to take no part. While Italy, France, and Germany had each its own 
schools of artists and each its separate character of art production, the conspicuous 
monuments made in England were the work of foreigners; they were the sculptures 
of Torrigiano or the paintings of Holbein. But as smaller monuments the contempo- 
rary coins are an evidence of native talent, for the engravers to the mint during these 
reigns do most of them bear genuinely English names. 

Next to the evidence of art-culture which the coins afford, comes the evidence of 
greater wealth, of larger trade and manufacture, and of an increased demand for a 
medium of exchange. When Henry VII ascended the throne, although the country 
had just been suffering from a bitter and prolonged civil war, the great mass of the 
community was far from having been impoverished thereby. It was during all this 
period steadily acquiring wealth, and the wealth of the country, as a whole, was upon 
the increase (see Rogers’ /st. of Prices, Vol. iv, Intr., p. 22). The careful reign of 
Henry VII fostered this increase. It need not surprise us, therefore, to find an addi- 
tion made to the coinage of the previous reigns. Henry VII struck the principal gold 
coins which were current in former reigns; that is to say, the ryal (now worth ten 
shillings), the angel, and the angelet. In addition to these pieces he struck for the 
first time the pound sovereign, or double ryal, worth twenty shillings, a large gold coin 
representing the king enthroned, and on the reverse a double rose charged with the 
English shield. The piece measured more than one and a half inches, and weighed 


* It is worth noticing that Henry VII was the first + Nicholas Flynte, John Sharpe, and —— Demaire, 
king subsequent to Henry III who useda numeral upon are the names of the engravers during the reigns of 
his coins. Some of his shillings read HENRIC VII, others Henry VII and Henry VIII, as given te Ruding ; the 
HENRIC SEPTIM. James IV introduced for the first time third may, likely enough, be a French name. 
on Scottish coins the word QUART. after his name. 
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two hundred and forty grains; that is to say, twice as much as the present sovereign. 
It was without question the finest gold coin then current in Europe. It does not 
appear, however, to have been issued in large quantities. 

As we follow the history of coinage under the Tudors, we see the currency 
gradually increasing in quantity and in the variety of its denominations. Henry VIFI 
did not indeed make any decided step in this direction, and in one respect, presently 
to be noticed, he made a conspicuously retrograde step. Nevertheless he struck some 
two-sovereign pieces, and he largely increased the number of sovereigns. At first this 
coin followed the type instituted by Henry VII, but later on, a second type was intro- 
duced, having the king seated on a throne upon one side, and on the other the English 
shield supported by a lion and a griffin. Henry coined half-sovereigns of the same 
type. He coined crowns and half-crowns in gold, having on one side the English 
shield, and on the other the Tudor rose. He likewise struck rose nobles or ryals, 
angels, and angelets of the types formerly in use. The older nobles had given place 
to the ryals which, at first coined to be worth six and-eightpence, like their predeces- 
sors, were now worth ten shillings. Henry VIII issued a new series of nobles at the 
lesser value. They were called George nobles, from having on the obverse the figure 
of St. George on horseback slaying the dragon. In silver, Henry struck pieces of the 
same denomination as those of his father—namely, shillings, groats, pennies, half- 
pennies, and farthings. The earlier groats showed a profile bust like the groats of 
Henry VII, but in 1543 for this was substituted a bust facing or three-quarters toward 
the spectator, and the shillings of Henry VIII, which were first coined at this date, 
were of the same pattern. 

In a former paper it was noticed how in the continental coinage heraldic devices 
begin during the fourteenth century to take the place of the simpler crosses which 
generally decorate the medieval pieces. Owing to the stereotyped character of the 
English coinage between Edward III and Henry VII, the same change could not be so 
early discovered here. But it is very noticeable in the currency of the Tudor dynasty. 
From the time of Henry VII the English shield (quartering France) is rarely absent 
from the coins. It is laid over the cross on the reverse, which in many cases it almost 
completely hides from view. A great number of the heraldic devices with which we 
are so familiar in the chapel and tomb of Henry VII in Westminster Abbey, are intro- 
duced upon his coins or those of his immediate successors, as the lion, the griffin, the 
double rose, the portcullis. The latter device was derived from the Beaufort family 
(the legitimated children of John of Gaunt and Catharine Swynford), from which Henry 
could claim descent. 

One coin of Henry VIII has a special historical interest. It is the groat struck 
at York by Cardinal Wolsey when Archbishop of York. On the piece he placed his 
cardinal’s hat; and as this act was accounted illegal, and even treasonous, it was 
included in the bill of indictment against him. 

That out of mere ambition you have caused 
Your holy hat to be stamped on the king’s coin. 
—Henry VI/1/, iii, 2. 

In the actual articles of indictment he is only blamed for, “of his pompous and 
presumptuous mind,” stamping the hat upon the groats struck at York, as if the 
offence lay especially in the issuing of such large pieces with the insignia of his office. 
In fact, several prelates before his time had placed their own initials and some symbol 
of their dignity upon the pennies of York, Durham, etc. It may have been considered 
part of the offence for which, as a whole, Wolsey is held to have incurred the penalties 
of a praemunire; namely, the endeavor to exalt unduly the position of his holy office, 
and to spread an impression among the people that his legateship gave him a power 
independent of the power of the crown. The groats and half-groats struck by Cardinal 
Wolsey have, beneath the shield on the reverse, a cardinal’s hat, and on either side of 
the shield the letters 1. w. 

Edward VI still further increased the gold coinage, especially the coinage of 
sovereigns. He struck triple, double, and single sovereigns. The latter at first 
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followed the type of Henry VII, and the earlier sovereigns of Henry VIII, and Ed- 
ward's double sovereign was of that type also. Later he adopted a new design — the 
half-length figure of the king to right, crowned, and holding the sword and orb. On 
the reverse was a shield. The triple sovereign was of this type: the half-sovereign, 
either of this type, or else presenting only the bust of the king, with head either 
crowned or bare, and the reverse as before. In silver Edward VI coined for the first 
time crowns and half-crowns. These pieces represented the king riding to right, and 
the English shield on the reverse. The shillings and sixpences contained a bust 
crowned, either in profile to right or facing. The coins of this reign are the first of 
English coins which bear upon them a date. 

Mary coined sovereigns of the earliest (Henry VII's) typt, the ryal of the old 
type, —only that the figure in the ship is the queen, —as well as angels and angelets. 
Her groats, half-groats, and pennies were all of the same type, having a crowned bust 
of the queen to right upon the obverse, and on the reverse a shield. After her mar- 
riage with Philip, Mary struck half-crowns and shillings. The former have the busts 
of the king and queen upon the two sides of the piece, while the latter have the two 
together, facing one another (‘‘amorous, fond, and billing ’’) on the obverse, and on the 
reverse a shield. 

The number of coin denominations reaches its maximum in the reign of Elizabeth, 
from whose mints were issued no less than twenty distinct kinds of coin; that is to 
say, in gold, the sovereign, ryal, half-sovereign, quarter-sovereign, half-quarter-sove- 
reign, angel, half-angel, quarter-angel; in silver, the crown, half-crown, shilling, six- 
pence, groat, three-penny, half-groat (or two-penny), three-half-penny piece, penny, 
three-farthings, half-penny, farthing. Fortunately the varieties of type were much less 
numerous. It is enough to say that, of the first issue, the sovereign, the ryal, and the 
angel did not materially differ from the corresponding coins of Mary, and that the 
sovereign of the second issue, with all its divisions, showed simply a crowned bust to 
left, with hair flowing behind; on the other side, the shield, as before. The silver 
crown and half-crown had a crowned profile bust to the left holding a sceptre; and all 
the other denominations of silver coins had a crowned profile bust without the sceptre. 
The sixpence and its divisions were distinguished by a rose placed at the back of the 
head. 

Another series of coins struck by Elizabeth deserves particular mention. By 
virtue of a commission, dated January 11th, 1600 or 1601, a coinage was ordered, 
“unknown to the English mint, either before or since her time, for it was by law 
exportable, and intended for the use of the East India Company.” This is in fact the 
first appearance of a colonial coinage for England. This coinage consisted of silver 
pieces, the size of the Spanish coins of eight, four, and two ryals. The coins had on 
one side the royal arms, on the other a portcullis. The reasons which induced the 
queen to take this step were sound and statesmanlike. The East India Company had 
applied for leave to export Spanish dollars, representing that these coins alone were 
familiarly known, and therefore readily accepted in the East. The queen determined 
to issue a currency which was genuinely English, in order “ that her name and effigies 
might be hereafter respected by the Asiatics, and she be known as great a prince as 
the King of Spain.” 

All the facts which we have here summarized witness to the growth of fiscality 
throughout the prosperous reigns of the Tudor dynasty. With this growth a number 
of economic questions came to the front, which long continued to tax the sagacity of 
statesmen. We are too ready to congratulate ourselves on our supposed superiority 
over our ancestors in the art of statecraft. But there can be no question that in one 
respect we stand in a position of immense advantage over them—in respect, that is, 
to our mastery of the most important laws of economy and finance. There can be 
nothing more melancholy than to follow the enactments of successive reigns concern- 
ing the supply of bullion, and to note the radically false conception which the laws 
show touching the nature of wealth. Thus, in the reign of Henry VII, an Act was 
passed forbidding “any person dwelling in the realm to pay to an alien for merchan- 
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dise, or other thing, any piece of gold coined in ¢hat or any other realm,” etc. And the 
same kind of enactments follow one another with wearisome iteration. A still more 
important example of the ignorance of economic laws was shown in the liberties which 
the government took with the purity and weight of the currency. 

In earlier times, though men were no ‘better instructed’ in economic science, a 
certain healthy moral instinct had long kept the rulers from degrading the title of the 
coins they issued. Men’s instinct had taught them that such an act was fraudulent 
and unworthy, though in many cases, especially among the petty princes (and still 
more especially the prince prelates) of Germany, this instinct had not been very 
efficient. Philip the Fair, of France, was one of the first who persistently debased his 
coinage, and Dante’s scornful description of Philip,— 

Li si vedra lo duol che sopra Senna 

Induce, falseggiando la moneta, 

Quei che morra di colpo di cotenna 

—FParadiso, xix, 118. 

shows in what way his acts were regarded by healthy minds. But at the age at which 
we are now arrived, no traditional laws of morality could hold their force unquestioned. 
Why, it was said, seeing that a pound or shilling gains its value through the royal 
sanction, may not the same sanction and the same value be given to a piece of much 
lower metallic value, and thus the government be the gainer, ‘and yet the subjects not 
the losers? From the time of Philip the Fair the degr: adation of the coinage had 
proceeded rapidly in France and in most other European countries, including Scotland, 
but the purity of the English money had been hitherto unassailed. Henry VIII was 
the first of English monarchs who debased the sterling fineness of the coin. Some of 
his shillings and groats contained only one-third silver to two-thirds copper. Some of 
his gold coins consisted of about five-sixths of gold to one-sixth of silver. This evil 
continued through the two successive reigns, and was fin uly reformed by Elizabeth. 
Even Elizabeth, however, did not do her work completely, as, instead of withdrawing 
the base coins completely from circulation, she passed them over St. George's Chi inne] 
for the use of her subjects in Ireland. It is a curious fact, and one which reflects 
credit upon the queen and her advisers, that her reform of the coinage, wise, and 
indeed necessary as it was for the welfare of her subjects, was by no means forced 
upon the queen by public opinion, but was on many sides viewed with great dislike. 
The opposite state of things would, of course, confer some slight and temporary advan- 
tages upon the producer, while the chief sufferers would be, as Elizabeth's proclamation 
said, 

All poor people that lived of their hand-labour, as well artificers in cities and towns as labourers in 
husbandry, or men that took dayetall wages, either by land, by sea, or by fresh waters, and all mean 
gentlemen that lived upon pensions and stipends, soldes and wages. 

Another reason why the old state of things was favored by some was that it 
would tend to bring.into circulation a large number of pieces of low denomination. So 
soon as men had got to an understanding that a penny and a halfpenny were each not 
worth more than half their nominal values, a large number of what were really half- 
pennies and farthings would be found to be in circulation, and the making of small 
purchases would be greatly facilitated. There is no doubt that these facilities were 
very much desired by the poor, and the want of a lower currency was much felt. Up 
to this time no regular copper coinage had been introduced. The place of it was first 
supplied by the issue of tokens by private persons. These appear first to have been 
of lead. Erasmus speaks of the p/umbct Angliac, apparently referring to leaden tokens 
in the reign of Henry VII. In the reign of Elizabeth there was a very extensive issue 
of private tokens in lead, tin, latten, and leather. At length proposals were made for 
the issue of a copper coinage—proposals not then carried into effect, though some 
patterns were struck. 

To bring this subject to a close, we may add that in James I's reign the use of 
copper tokens was fully recognized, but that the monopoly of striking them was 
conferred upon certain individuals, at first upon Lord Harrington. The same custom 
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was continued in the reign of Charles I, but in the abolition of privilege, which resulted 
from the civil war, the monopoly lapsed, and the result was an issue of copper tokens 
by the principal tradesmen of almost all the towns of England. Thus arose ‘he seven- 
teenth century tokens, which are much prized by their collectors, and which are often of 
considerable value to the local historian. In 1665 an authorized copper coinage of 
halfpennies and farthings was undertaken, and in consequence the issue of copper 
tokens, though it did not immediately cease, fell gradually into disuse. It revived 
again for a short time at the end of the last century, and the early years of this; that 
is to say, from 1787 to 1795, and again from 1811 to 1815, owing to a scarcity in the 
copper money of the realm. 


THE NATURAL DISSEMINATION OF GOLD. 

ly is now nearly a quarter of a century since the people of Philadelphia 
were startled by the report that the bricks of their houses, as well as the clay 
beneath their streets, contained an appreciable proportion of gold. The reve- 
lation emanated from the Assay Office of the Mint; and the same authority 
that announced to every landowner his proprietorship in the treasure-trove, 
denied to him the means of extracting the wealth which Nature, with such 
even-handed justice, had distributed through her wide domain. 

In June, 1861, the then Assistant Assayer, Mr. William E. DuBois, read 
before the American Philosophical Society a paper ‘ Ox the Natural Dissemt- 
nation of Gold,” briefly setting forth the results of a series of investigations 
conducted by Mr. Jacob R. Eckfeldt, the Assayer of the Mint. ‘These formed 
the basis of some curious propositions and calculations which the author so 
interestingly presented, as to lead to the republication of the pamphlet in 
K:ngland, as well as to countless abstracts by the daily press of our own 
country. Since then, there have been tidal waves of inquiry, and piecemeal 
expositions of the subject, the newspapers far and wide catching it up, copy- 
ing and recopying from one another, diminishing truth and multiplying error, 
until it would seem that the time has now arrived fora fresh start in an 
authorized republication. While not strictly apropos of numismatics, there 
are reasons why this account of a treasure-trove may not be altogether out of 
place and certainly not void of interest to the readers of the Yournal. | 
therefore reprint the main portion of the original report, as follows: 


‘To assert that Gold is at once a very rare and a very abundant metal, 
would seem to be an abuse of language; and yet, in a certain sense, it would 
be true in both branches of the proposition. Iron, in its many mineralized 
forms, has been profusely scattered by the Creative Hand all over the world ; 
and gold is found in so many natural situations and alliances where it would 
not be looked for, as to hold out the expectation that a diligent search would 
find it almost as widely, though by no means so plentifully, diffused. Such is 
not the fact in regard to many other metals, but it is remarkably true of the 
two which stand in the market at the head and foot of the list. 

‘These remarks are preliminary to the detail of several interesting 
examinations lately made by Mr. Eckfeldt, the principal Assayer of the Mint, 
from time to time, as opportunities of leisure would allow. 

‘The first experiments were made upon galena, or native sulphide of 
lead. It was well known that this was occasionally found to contain gold in 
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larger or smaller proportions, according to the various localities. But inas- 
much as there is reason to believe that every variety of galena is argentiferous, 
it seemed an interesting inquiry whether go/d, as well as silver, is sure to be 
found in the same association. Our examinations have gone far enough to 
warrant the belief that such is the case. * * * * 

“We find in the galena of Ulster County, New York (Ellenville locality), 
gold to the amount of 174 grains, or 75 cents to the ton. 

“The most curious re ‘sult was obtained from the galena of New Britain, 

1 Bucks County, Pennsylvania, where gold was found in the proportion of 
a grains, not quite ten cents, to the ton. This represents one part. in 
6,220,000, and may serve as a remarkable example of refinement in the art of 
assaying. The operation was performed on five ounces of the ore. The 
speck of gold which resulted is visible to a good eye, and is exhibited in the 
Cabinet of the Mint. 

“Turning next to the examination of lead in its metallic and commercial 
shape, we find the Spanish bar lead, which is sufficiently free from precious 
metals to be used as an agent in our Mint assays, contains 12 grains of gold 
to the ton, or one part in about 1,170,000. 

“The next inquiry was, whether other metals, especially those which are 
commonly considered to be naturally unaccompanied with gold, were abso- 
lutely so. 

‘Copper was tried in various forms. <A cent of 1822, the material for 
which was imported from England, showed gold equal to one part in 14,500, 
which is one cent’s worth in 20 cents. An English halfpenny showed a like 
trace of gold. A cent of 1843, of American material, was found to contain 
one cent’s worth of gold in 14 cents. The result brings to mind the old story 
of the golden cent of 1814. In that year, as was idly reported, the melters at 
the Mint carelessly emptied some gold into a pot of copper from which the 
cents were coined. It gave some trouble at the counter of the Mint for many 
years afterwards, in consequence of numerous inquiries and offers to sell. It 
turns out to be pretty certain that every cent we have coined contains gold, 
effectually locked in. 

“Lake Superior — is perhaps as free from gold as any, yet is not 
absolutely so. <A trial of 30 grammes showed a quantity not sufficient to 
affect sensibly a delicate ml balance. 

‘“‘ Adverting to other metals, it is well known that silver is never found in 
nature quite free from — - = = * 

“A specimen of metallic antimony was found to contain gold, one part in 
440,000. In bismuth the gold amounted to one part in 400,000. A specimen 
of zinc proved to be absolutely free from gold, a result which may relieve 
some minds of the suspicion that the very atmosphere of the Mint imparts 
gold to everything within its walls, or that there was a want of the utmost 
care in the use of vessels and reagents in these operations. 

‘Perhaps the most curious result of all is that which remains to be stated. 

“Underneath the paved city of Philadelphia there lies a deposit of clay, 
whose area, by a probable estimate, would measure over three miles square, 
enabling us to figure out the convenient sum of ten square miles.* The 


* It must be borne in mind that these figures apply _ hardly Pyne to remind the reader that they would 
to the Philadelphia of twenty-five years ago. It is be much amplified now. [P. DB.] 
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average depth is believed to be not less than fifteen feet. The inquiry was 
started whether gold was diffused in this earthy bed. From a central locality, 
which might afford a fair ass: iy for the whole, the cellar of the new market 
house in Market Street near Eleventh Street, we dug out some of the clay at 
a depth of fourteen feet, where it could not have been an artificial deposit. 
The weight of 130 grammes was dried and duly treated, and yielded one- 
eighth of a milligramme of gold, a very decided quantity ona fine assay 
balance. 

“Tt was afterwards ascertained that the clay in its natural moisture loses 
about fifteen per cent by drying. So that, as it lies in,the ground, the clay 
contains one part ¢ gold in 1,224,000. 

‘This experiment was repeated upon clay taken from a brickyard in the 
suburbs of the city, with nearly the same result. 

“In order to calculate with some accuracy the value of this body of 
wealth, we cut out blocks of the clay, and found that on an average, a cubic 
foot, as it lies in the ground, weighs 120 pounds, as near as may be, making 
the spe cific gravity 1.92. The assay gives seven-tenths of a grain, say three 
cents’ worth of gold to the cubic Tey Assuming the data already given, we 
get 4,180 millions of cubic feet of clay under our streets and houses, in which 
securely lies 126 millions of dollars. And if, as is pretty certain, the corpo- 
rate limits of the city would afford eight times this bulk of clay, we have more 
gold than has yet been brought, according to the statistics, from California 
and Australia. 

‘It is also apparent that every time a cart-load of clay is hauled out of a 
cellar, enough gold goes with it to pay for the carting. And if the bricks 
which front our houses could have brought to their surface in the form of gold 
leat the amount of gold which they contain, we should have the glittering 
show of two square inches on every brick. 

‘We have inquired but little into the researches of other experimenters 
in this line. Some years ago it was stated that Mr. Lennig’s workmen had 
washed out gold from the sands of the River Delaware, and a French writer 
athirms that there is a trace of gold in the sands of the Rhine. 

‘When we consider the uses to which this noble metal is providentially 
adapted and wisely applied, we cannot but wonder at the apparent waste or 
misplacement by which so much is irrecoverably lost, and to all appearance 
had as well not been made. Perhaps such inscrutable mysteries in the realm 
of nature may help us to submit to other difficulties in other parts of the 
Divine order and government. Of this we may be confident, that the atoms 
of gold are homogeneously and equally disposed through the clay or other 
matrix; but by what natural process, and for what final cause, these fine 
particles should be thus diffused, seems quite beyond the reach of human 
philosophy. 

‘The paper thus offered, however deficient and _ practically unimportant, 
may afford a diversion of mind, for the moment, from the one idea of the 
times upon which we have fallen.” 


In one sense the facts and figures may be regarded, at least by the 
unscientific, as ‘practically unimportant.” But after all, there is another 
practicality, of the moral sort, suggested by the author's concluding reflec- 
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tions. If these “inscrutable mysteries in the realm of nature” do help us to 
“submit to other difficulties,” their end is quite practical; and the marvellous 
attenuation that deprives the gold of all its value to the political economist, 
accords it a new and higher value in the better economy of the moral and 
spiritual life of man. 

It remains only to add, that all the subsequent experience of these two 
assayers, as well as of those who succeed them, confirms these remarkable 
conclusions upon the Natural Dissemination of Gold. 


U. S. Mint, Philadelphia. 


PATTERSON DU_ BOIS. 


WHAT IS A POUND STERLING? 

Tuis question was asked of Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, and he 
replied by pitching a sovereign to the querist. No better answer is possible. Some 
years ago when teaching political economy at University College School, I presented 
to my pupils a curious problem, as follows: Our currency is all based on the sovereign, 
and the sovereign as defined by Act of Parliament is the zg of 40 lbs. troy, or, 
otherwise stated, anybody taking ingots of standard gold to the Mint may have them 
coined without charge into sovereigns at the rate of 1869 for every 40 lbs. troy ; these 
1869 weighing 40 lbs., the same as the ingot gold. This being the case, what is the 
troy weight of each sovereign? I offer the same problem to my readers. Those who 
attempt to work it out will find that they have to face a problem something like 
squaring the circle. I have gone as far as thirteen places of decimals, showing the 
weight of a sovereign to be nearly 123.2744783306537 grains. How much farther one 
might go without arriving at the actual weight, I cannot say. The simplest attainable 
vulgar fraction is 123}44 grains. Nothing could be clumsier than this. It has caused 
volumes to be written by currency paradoxers who have denounced the abomination of 
fixing the price of gold. Why, say they, should we not have free trade in gold? Why 
should the Government arbitrarily fix its price at £3 17s. 10$¢. per ounce, instead of 
allowing supply and demand to fix the price of this commodity as of other things ? 
Had the weight of the sovereign been a simple fraction of an ounce, say one-quarter of 
an ounce, this question would have answered itself at once by showing that because 
four sovereigns weigh one ounce, the value of gold measured by sovereigns (¢. ¢. its 
price) must be £4 so long as the weight of the coin remains unchanged and no charge 
is made for stamping it. It is the present complex fraction that has obscured this 
very simple subject.—W. Mattieu Williams in the Gentleman's Magazine. 


A NECESSITY PIECE. 
A copPER lozenge, something more than an inch square some time ago came 
into the possession of the Public Museum in Milwaukee. On one side it was smooth ; 
on the other it bore the date 1645 above the letter W, and surmounted by a crown. 
On the right of the date,— but not quite on a line with it, were the letters A. S. The 
reverse face of the copper was altogether smooth. No one in Milwaukee could divine 
the significance of this waif, regarding the antecedents of which nothing could be 
ascertained, except that it had been picked up about five and twenty years ago near 
Braunau in Bohemia. At last this relic was sent to me as a sort of numismatic conun- 
drum. The rudeness of workmanship indicated that it could not have issued from any 
regular mint, or belonged to any ordinary coinage. It was natural therefore to class 
the bit of treasure-trove with what coin collectors call pieces of necessity, and perhaps 
in the variety of that class called siege pieces. 
The rooms of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin contain a shelf of numis- 
matic volumes, but no one of them is a monograph on necessity pieces, or treats them 
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average depth is believed to be not less than fifteen feet. The inquiry was 
started whether gold was diffused in this earthy bed. From a central locality, 
which might atford a fair assay for the whole, the cellar of the new market 
house in Market Street near Eleventh Street, we dug out some of the clay at 
a depth of fourteen feet, where it could not have been an artificial deposit. 
The weight of 130 grammes was dried and duly treated, and yielded one- 
eighth of a milligramme of gold, a very decided quantity ona fine assay 
balance. 

“Tt was afterwards ascertained that the clay in its natural moisture loses 
about fifteen per cent by drying. So that, as it lies in, the ground, the clay 
contains one part g gold in 1,224,000. 

‘This experiment was repeated upon clay taken from a brickyard in the 
suburbs of the city, with nearly the same result. 

“In order to calculate with some accuracy the value of this body of 
wealth, we cut out blocks of the clay, and found that on an average, a cubic 
foot, as it lies in the ground, weighs 120 pounds, as near as may be, making 
the spec ific gravity 1.92. The assay gives seven-tenths of a grain, say three 
cents’ worth of gold to the cubic foot. Assuming the data already given, we 
get 4,180 millions of cubic feet of clay under our streets and houses, in which 
securely lies 126 millions of dollars. And if, as is pretty certain, the corpo- 
rate limits of the city would afford eight times this bulk of clay, we have more 
gold than has yet been brought, according to the statistics, from California 
and Australia. 

“It is also apparent that every time a cart-load of clay is hauled out of a 
cellar, enough gold goes with it to pay for the carting. And if the bricks 
which front our houses could have brought to their surface in the form of gold 
leat the amount of gold which they contain, we should have the glittering 
show of two square inches on every brick. 

‘We have inquired but little into the researches of other experimenters 
in this line. Some years ago it was stated that Mr. Lennig’s workmen had 
washed out gold from the sands of the River Delaware, and a French writer 
affirms that there is a trace of gold in the sands of the Rhine. 

‘When we consider the uses to which this noble metal is providentially 
adapted and wisely applied, we cannot but wonder at the apparent waste or 
misplacement by which so much is irrecoverably lost, and to all appearance 
had as well not been made. Perhaps such inscrutable mysteries in the realm 
of nature may help us to submit to other difficulties in other parts of the 
Divine order and government. Of this we may be confident, that the atoms 
of gold are homogeneously and equally disposed through the clay or other 
matrix; but by what natural process, and for what final cause, these fine 
particles should be thus diffused, seems quite beyond the reach of human 
philosophy. 

“The paper thus offered, however deficient and_ practically unimportant, 
may afford a diversion of mind, for the moment, from the one idea of the 
times upon which we have fallen 


In one sense the facts and figures may be regarded, at least by the 
unscientific, as ‘practically unimportant.” But after all, there is another 
practicality, of the moral sort, suggested by the author's concluding reflec- 
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tions. If these “inscrutable mysteries in the realm of nature” do help us to 
“submit to other difficulties,” their end is quite practical; and the marvellous 
attenuation that deprives the gold of all its value to the political economist, 
accords it a new and higher value in the better economy of the moral and 
spiritual life of man. 

It remains only to add, that all the subsequent experience of these two 
assayers, as well as of those who succeed them, confirms these remarkable 
conclusions upon the Natural Dissemination of Gold. 


U. S. Mint, Philadelphia. 


PATTERSON DU BOIS. 


WHAT IS A POUND STERLING? 

Tuis question was asked of Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, and he 
replied by pitching a sovereign to the querist. No better answer is possible. Some 
years ago when teaching political economy at University College School, I presented 
to my pupils a curious problem, as follows: Our currency is all based on the sovereign, 
and the sovereign as defined by Act of Parliament is the ;,\5 of 40 lbs. troy, or, 
otherwise stated, anybody taking ingots of standard gold to the Mint may have ‘them 
coined without charge into sovereigns at the rate of 1869 for every 40 lbs. troy ; these 
1869 weighing 4o Ibs., the same as the ingot gold. This being the case, what is the 
troy weight of each sovereign? I offer the same problem to my readers. Those who 
attempt to work it out will find that they have to face a problem something like 
squaring the circle. I have gone as far as thirteen places of decimals, showing the 
weight of a sovereign to be nearly 123.2744783 306537 grains. How much farther one 
might go without arriving at the actual weight, I cannot say. The simplest attainable 
vulgar fraction is 123}34 “grains. Nothing could be clumsier than this. It has caused 
volumes to be written by currency paradoxers who have denounced the abomination of 
fixing the price of gold. Why, say they, should we not have free trade in gold? Why 
should the Government arbitrarily fix its price at £3 17s. 10$d. per ounce, instead of 
allowing supply and demand to fix the price of this commodity as of other things ? 
Had the weight of the sovereign been a simple fraction of an ounce, say one-quarter of 
an ounce, this question would have answered itself at once by showing that because 
four sovereigns weigh one ounce, the value of gold measured by sovereigns (7. e. its 
price) must be £4 so long as the weight of the coin remains unchanged and no charge 
is made for stamping it. It is the present complex fraction that has obscured this 
very simple subject.—W. Mattieu Williams in the Gentleman's Magazine. 


A NECESSITY PIECE. 
A copPeR lozenge, something more than an inch square some time ago came 
into the possession of the Public Museum in Milwaukee. On one side it was smooth ; 
on the other it bore the date 1645 above the letter W, and surmounted by a crown. 
On the right of the date,— but not quite on a line with it, were the letters A. S. The 
reverse face of the copper was altogether smooth. No one in Milwaukee could divine 
the significance of this waif, regarding the antecedents of which nothing could be 
ascertained, except that it had been picked up about five and twenty years ago near 
Braunau in Bohemia. At last this relic was sent to me as a sort of numismatic conun- 
drum. The rudeness of workmanship indicated that it could not have issued from any 
regular mint, or belonged to any ordinary coinage. It was natural therefore to class 
the bit of treasure-trove with what coin collectors call pieces of necessity, and perhaps 
in the variety of that class called siege pieces. 
The rooms of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin contain a shelf of numis- 
matic volumes, but no one of them is a monograph on necessity pieces, or treats them 
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at all so far as struck in the British islands. The date, 1645, would fit well with the 
issues of such money during the Cromwellian rebellion. But no account of either 
Round Head or Cavalier currency corresponded with the copper in my hand, or helped 
me pluck out the heart of its mystery. Turning, therefore, to the continent, I sought 
an explanation there. It was not long before I ascertained that during the thirty 
years’ war, it was common when a German city was beleaguered for the people to cut 
up all their plate—whether gold, silver or copper—usually into squares, as it was 
easiest and most economical thus to cut it, stamp the pieces with some simple inscrip- 
tion, and pay them out to the mercenaries who manned the walls. Presently I noticed 
that Wimpfen, a castle in Suabia, had been besieged in the year 1645. Here was the 
same date with that on the lozenge, —here was the siege which would call for necessity 
pieces, and here was a place with an initial tallying with the*W stamped on the my ste- 
rious stranger. The letters A. S. I thought—as the initials of Am+tSvege/, or official 
seal, would give a good interpretation to the superscription. 

On the whole, my theory seemed to solve the riddle so well, that I propounded it 
to many numismatic students east and west, but at the same time said I was ready and 
eager to exchange it for any other which should seem more plausible, and especially 
for one that was built on a historical basis. What I thus sought I at length discovered, 
thanks to General De Peyster of New York. This ardent investigator induced several 
specialists to search libraries such as the West cannot yet boast. The last result of 
their inquiries is that the lozenge was a necessity piece, but not a siege piece, —that it 
was cut at Breslau, in Silesia, and that by a hospit: ul. The letters A. S. are the initials 


of Armen Spital; that is, “poor hospital.” “An outsider would be puzzled at W set 
down as the initial of Breslau, until he learned that in Latin, the usual language of 
mints and coins, the name of Breslau is Wratislavia. Breslau is not very far from 


where the lozenge was discovered. 

In no numismatic collection is the percentage of siege pieces large, and this 
particular specimen, stamped in time of famine, I am informed by experts, is uncom- 
monly rare. No doubt the Milwaukee Museum will think it worth keeping. 


JAMES D. BUTLER. 


COIN CATALOGUES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
THe London Times of recent date has an editorial article on the labors of Mr. R. S. Poole, 


one of the Secretaries of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in his department of medals and coins 
at the British Museum. The Zimes says: 


If every department of the British Museum showed the same laudable energy 
that the departments of coins and of manuscripts have recently displayed, we should 
hear no more of the buried treasures of the national collections, and the difficulty of 
finding out what they really contain, say, of oriental antiquities. It is only of late 
years ‘that the heads of our museums have begun to see that it is the bounden duty 
of the guardians of public collections to arrange, describe and explain the objects under 
their charge. Formerly it was considered enough that the curator of a public collec- 
tion should be a man learned in the branch of art or science which was illustrated by 
the objects in his department ; indeed, even this qualification was not always insisted 
upon, and at best no one thought of requiring that the savant should do more than 
preside in a dignified manner over the treasures of which he was supposed to know 
more than any other living authority. But now such a curator is expected to do some- 
thing besides being learnedly ornamental; he must so classify and describe his charge 
that those who are unable to enjoy a personal inspection may still be able to refer to 
the collection by means of a catalogue of its contents, and the publication of such 
catalogues has become one of the chief duties of a departmental head. A public collec- 
tion without a catalogue is like a language without a dictionary; only the few who 
happen to be born in the particular region can use it, while the rest of the world 
remains ignorant of the beauties of its literature and the value of its records. A really 
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scientific catalogue brings the collection practically within the reach of the most 
distant students, just as a dictionary enables a stranger who has no opportunity of 
learning a language from the mouth of the people, nevertheless to enjoy its literature 
at home. Of course, there are catalogues and catalogues, and the kind of work that 
we mean is very far from being a mere list of the objects contained in such and such 
a gallery. It must be a full and detailed description of them by one who is not only 
intimately acquainted with the subject, but also is familiar with the contents of other 
collections of similar scope, and it must be as lavishly illustrated as possible. 

The department of coins and medals in the British Museum has understood these 
requirements in an exceptional degree. Since the present keeper of coins, Mr. Regi- 
nald Stuart Poole, was promoted to be the head of the medal room, scarcely a year has 
passed without the publication of at least two volumes of official catalogue, varying in 
length from two to four hundred pages, and illustrated by sometimes as many as thirty 
autotype photographic plates of coins. Since 1873 eight volumes of the Greek Coin 
Catalogue, the work of Mr. Poole himself and Messrs. Head and Gardner, have ap- 
peared, and two more volumes are now either in the press or ready for printing. 
Since 1875 eight volumes of the catalogue of oriental coins, by Mr. S. Lane-Poole, 
have been published, while the volume on Persian coins, a peculiarly difficult and 
hitherto neglected branch of the study, has been prepared by the keeper of coins him- 
self, and is already in the press. The catalogue of Indian coins, which is to consist of 
five volumes, is well advanced; the first two volumes, by Mr. S. Lane-Poole, are 
respectively published and in the press, and a third, by Prof. Gardner, is also printing. 
Of the Roman catalogue only one volume, but that a very handsome one, by Mr. 
Grueber, is so far published; but the same gentleman has edited, with Mr. A. W. 
Franks, the “Medallic Illustrations of British History,” or catalogue of English 
medals, recently noticed in the 7Zzmes. The catalogue of the currency of China and 
the far East is far advanced by the learned preparation of M. Terrien de la Couperie, 
and the turn of the English and medieval series will follow; indeed, the Anglo-Saxon 
volume is already written by Mr. Keary. This is a remarkable display of departmental 
activity, and when it is also remembered that a useful exhibition of select coins, both 
originals and electrotypes (until lately in the King’s library, and now in the gallery 
vacated by the fishes), has been described ina series of short “guides,” which have 
attained a considerable popularity, it will be admitted that the public service is well 
represented in the department of coins. 

Such is the acknowledged value of these vast labors, — Mr. Poole himself having 
read the coins of a dozen ancient languages.—that the French Academy have five 
times decorated Mr. Poole and three “of his assistants; and as the Z77mes says, its 
verdict is, as a rule, the verdict of Europe. 


A CURIOUS OCCUPATION. 


An old coin man visits the offices of the elevated railroad in New York every few 
days to purchase the worn and plugged coin taken in at the stations, and refused at 
the banks, as well as foreign coin. He also buys up the mutilated silver, nickels and 
coppers that are dropped by absent-minded passengers into the gate boxes. There are 
many persons who, on getting their change with a ticket at the window of the ticket 
office, will carefully put the ticket in their pockets, and will drop their change in the 
toll collector’s box. Some ladies drop their pocket-books in while they hold their 
ticket with great care. Inside of each box there is a cylinder full of teeth, and when a 
piece of coin gets into the receptacle below, it has two holes in it or is clipped at the 
edges. Every day the mass of mutilated tickets is overhauled in the main office before 
being sent into the waste, and these coins are sifted out. From five to fifty dollars a 
day have been picked out in this way. The money is so mutilated that it cannot be 
passed, and it is sold to the old coin man for about seventy cents on the dollar. 
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This curious speculator sometimes carries away six or seven hundred dollars’ 
worth of such coin. He calls himself a “money dresser,” a business which he insists 
is just as legitimate as that of “coffee polisher,” or a dry goods dresser. He beats out 
the twisted and bruised coin, cleans the soiled copper, brig vhtens the foreign coin and 
goes on his tour to dispose of his goods. The foreign money is sold to the stewards 
of foreign vessels, and the poor American coin is worked off at the cattle yards and 
sent out West. Much of it finds its way into the hands of the cow boys, who spend it 
as freely as though it was fresh from the Mint. The “money dresser” searches his 
purchases very carefully, and occasionally finds an old coin ‘that pays him several 
hundred per cent profit when resold to collectors of rare coins. 


AN EARLY CRITICISM ON U.S. COINS 

A FRIEND has sent us the following item, which shows the opinion of an influential New 
Hampshire paper, about ninety years ago, on the device and style of execution of the Dollars 
of 1794. The criticism was evidently correct. 

Some of the dollars now coining at the Mint of the United States have found 
their way to this town. <A correspondent put one into the editor's hands yesterday. 
Its weight is equal to that of a Spanish dollar, but the metal appears finer. One side 
bears a //cad, with flowing tresses, incircled by /ifteen Stars, and has the word “ Lip- 
ERTY”’ at the top, and the date, 1794, at the bottom. On the reverse, is the Bald 
agle, enclosed in an Olive Branch, round which are the words “ Uxzted States of 
America.’ The edge is well indented, in which are the words “One Dollar, or Unit, 
Hundred Cents.’ The tout ensemble has a pleasing effect to.a connoisseur; but the 
touches of the graver are too delicate, and there is a want of that boldness of execu- 
tion which is necessary to durability and currency.—.\. //. Gazette, Dec. 2, 1794. 


IMMUNIS COLUMBIA. 
A NEW VARIETY. 
Numisma for September prints the following communication from Dr, Maris :— 


Rercent_y I was shown a lot of Colonials, all in copper, and with the ex- 
ception of three Vermont cents, the product of one pair of dies, they were all 
ditferent. ‘There were sixteen pieces in all, and they were alleged to have 
come from a Vermonter whose father had been their owner back into the days 
of auld lang syne. hey were nearly all very good to fine as regards condi- 
tion, and several were uniform in color. The lot embraced three varieties of 
the Immunis Columbia. One was dated 1787, and is given in Crosby, Plate 
VIII, No. 8; also figure 61, page 320. 

Another was the New Jersey Immunis Columbia, dated 1786, and repre- 
sented in Crosby, Plate VII, No. 17; also figure 58, page 318. The third 
was dated 1786, the obverse similar to the New Jersey Immunis, but from a 
different die. The reverse was in general design like that of the 1787 
Immunis. The principal points of difierence are: The bundle of arrows and 
olive branch in the eagle’s talons are reversed, that is, the arrows are in the 
right, the branch in the left talons; the eagle’s neck and body are thin and 
narrow; the wings are more rounded at the second joint, and the right has 
more feathers in the new variety than in the '87; the tail also has seven 
instead of four feathers, as in the other coin. 
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The date and letters of the legends are exactly like those on some of the 
1786 New Jerseys. I was struck by the very close resemblance in these 
particulars, _ also in the size and shape of the planchet, to the particular 
coin which in “The Coins of New Jersey,” I have described as No. 15, J. 
The two piece s must have come from the same mint and from dies made by 
the same pair of hands. |] am not aware that the new piece has ever been 
described hitherto by any numismatist. E. MARIS. 


Philadelphia, Fune 7th, 1885. 





ADAMS INDIAN MEDAL. 


A LARGE silver medal, bearing the head of John Quincy Adams, one of 
those struck for presentation to Indian chiefs, was exhumed a few weeks ago, 
on the farm of Austin Buttery, in Levis, a town in Clark County, Wisconsin, 
about ten miles from Neillsville, and has excited much interest in the neigh- 
borhood. A number of coin collectors have made the owner handsome ofters 
for it, but as yet they have not succeeded in obtaining it. Much speculation 
is rife as to what chief received it from the government in 1825. Perhaps 
the Indian department archives contain re cords of the medals given to chiefs 
who assisted the government in its frontier wars. It is thought not improb- 
able that the medal was bestowed for services rendered in the war of 1812. 


THE COPPER CURRENCY OF LONDON. 

THE London correspondent of a New York paper has given an interesting account of a 
copper nuisance there which is paralleled by the Canadian silver here. It is bad enough to be 
Hooded with one’s own depreciated currency without the added burden of a neighbor’s, 

The amount of French and other copper coinage circulating in England, has long 
been a subject of remark, and the attention of Parliament has been drawn to the 
matter. Before 1870 a French deur sous, or dix centimes piece was quite a rarity here, 
and no one would take French or other copper currency in change if he noticed it. 
The Franco-German war and the civil war between the Versailles troops and Commu- 
nists which ensued, drove numbers of Frenchmen to seek refuge in England, and 
foreign coins have become comparatively plentiful since that date. Every one in 
London and the large cities takes them as a matter of course, although they will not 
pass in remote country places. The dewx sous or dix centimes pieces are looked upon 
as equivalent to an English penny, but as a matter of fact they are not. An English 
sovereign equals 240 pence, and can always be exchanged for 25 francs, in which are 
250 dix centimes pieces. The exchange, in fact, is generally more in favor of English 
gold, and 25 fr. 20 ctms. can usually be commanded for Al sterling. It is suspected 
that a trade is being done in French copper money, for with exchange at 25 fr. 20 ctms. 
a man could get a profit of 12 French pennies on every Al he invested in French 
coppers. 

Some idea of the large amount of foreign copper currency in circulation here may 
be gathered from a personal experience of my own. In order to decide a dispute upon 
the matter, I allowed all the coppers I received in the ordinary course of events to 
accumulate until they amounted to £5, or 1,200 pence, and I found that 105 pence, or 
over 84 per cent. of the coins were foreign; 88 pence was in French dix centimes and 
cing centimes pieces ; 10 pence was Italian money; 3 pence in old Sardinian coins ; 
and the remainder in Lubeck money, except one old antediluvian American red cent, 
VOL. XX. 6 
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which I suppose had been worked off on me for a halfpenny. In addition to the 
foreign money, I discovered three old English trade “tokens,” and five Jersey or 
Guernsey pennies, which are the thirteenth instead of the twelfth part of a shilling. 
If the questions in Parliament upon the matter of foreign coins circulating in England 
only lead up to a proper agitation for the assimilation of all European coinage, they 
will not have been in vain. Already France, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland belong 
to a monetary league, under which the coins of one country can be circulated in any of 
the others. But England and Germany block the way. The German coinage is deci- 
mal, but the mark equals the English shilling, not the French franc; consequently it 
would be equally difficult for either country to assimilate its coinage to that of other 
European nations. A German 10 pfenning piece is really equal to 13 of an English 
penny. It would not be at all difficult to assimilate the German and English coinages. 
The English penny has only to be increased to represent the tenth instead of the 
twelfth of a shilling, and the thing is done. The 20 mark gold piece is already the 
equivalent of the British sovereign. The Dutch money could easily be made to fit in 
with that of France, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy. By dividing the florin in two 
you have the france, and half a Dutch cent equals a French centime. Even if the 
present confusing coinages of Europe could be reduced to two,—the English and 
German, with the shilling or mark as a standard, and the French, Italian, Swiss, etc., 
with the frane as a basis, —the Continental traveler, now often hopelessly befogged by 
the many monetary systems with which he has to deal, and almost invariably cheated 
by the money changers, would hail the alteration with delight. 


BURIED TREASURES FOUND. 


We notice an unusual number of “coin-finds,” and similar discoveries, mentioned in the 
newspapers lately, and select the following as among the most interesting : — 


Thomas Patten of West Hampton, six miles from Bangor, Me., while at work 
removing a rock pile on his farm, discovered a nest of silver coins. They were in a 
dish that was far advanced in decomposition, but from the green substance of which 
the shell was composed, resembled a copper pot ; he took out one hundred and ninety- 
seven large silver coins, about as large as the American silver dollar. They were 
coins of different foreign countries,— Mexican and Bolivian dollars, Spanish reals, 
pesetas, and French louis, some of them one hundred and twenty-five years old. There 
were a few also dated 1825, which shows that they could not have remained in their 
hiding place for more than sixty years. He advances no theory in the matter, but it 
is suggested that the coins were probably left by some sailors, who hoped to recover 
them again. 

While demolishing an old chimney in Otsego County, N. Y., recently, workmen 
found $97 in Continental money, dated 1776 and 1777. The printing on the notes was 
perfectly legible, and in general they were in good condition. The package consisted 
of one $40 bill, two $20 bills, one $8, one $7, two 50c., one $%, and one $}. 

Frank W. Story of Essex, Mass., dug up a pine-tree sixpence of the year 1652, in 
fine condition, lately. One side contained the figures VI, and the letters Ano New- 
engi A. N. D. On the reverse side a pine tree and the word “Massachusetts.” (This 
is the newspaper version of the legend and inscription.) 

A gentleman from Saugus, Mass., showed us a few days ago a silver threepence 
of the pine-tree money, in very good condition, which was exhumed in a garden near 
that town. The letters in some portions were as sharp as if just struck, but in other 
places were defaced as if it had been considerably circulated. 

A Southern paper says: —“A gentleman ploughing recently near Tupelo, La., 
ploughed up a skeleton and with it a silver medal, bearing a Spanish inscription, indi- 
cating that it was a relic of De Soto’s ill-fated expedition.” The editor seems to be 
rather incredulous, for he remarks further, “A hand bag marked C. Columbus will be 
found next.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 


Tue Reports of the officers, presented at the Annual Meeting of this Society, 
held in March last, showed that the year had been one of great prosperity, upwards of 
thirty new members having been added since the last Annual report. The election 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows :— President, Daniel Parish, Jr. ; Vice-Prese- 
dents, Andrew C. Zabriskie, Frank Abbott, M. D., David Leon Walter, LL.B. ; Secre- 
tary, William Poillon, A.M.; Zvreasurer, Benjamin Betts ; Librarian, Richard Hoe 
Lawrence ; Curator of Numismatics, Charles Henry Wright ; Curator of Archaeology, 
Gaston L. Feuardent ; Htstoriographer, Henry Russell Drowne. Quite a number of 
new members were admitted. The President delivered an excellent address; reports 
on the medals recently struck under’ the auspices of the Society were presented, and 
the accounts of the Treasurer showed a gratifying condition of the finances. Informal 
meetings, at which papers relating to Numismatic and Archaeological subjects will be 
read, are to be held at frequent intervals during the season, and several of the mem- 
bers have promised to take part, —a most excellent plan, which might well be followed 
by similar societies. 

An interesting paper on Hildebrand, the distinguished numismatist of Sweden, 
and a Corresponding Member of the Society, whose death was announced not long 
since, was one of the principal features of the evening, and due notice was taken of 
several other members of the Society who had deceased during the year. The Pro- 
ceedings are shortly to be published in pamphlet form, and we therefore condense the 
very full report that has been furnished by the Secretary, Mr. Poillon. 


A SpeciaL Meeting of the Society was held April 17, 1885, President Parish in 
the chair. The following gentlemen were elected Resident Members :— Daniel F. 
Atwood, J. Frank Emmons, Robert Harris, Henry W. Haynes, Cornelius V. V. Ward, 
J. Ellsworth Hyde, James F. Hunnewell, John B. Ireland, O. P. Hatfield, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, and Thomas B. Clarke. As Life Members:— Adrian Iselin, Gerard Beekman, 
and Woodbury B. Langdon. The death of Corresponding Member George Augustus 
Holmes, of Montreal, was noticed. The Special Committee appointed in January, 
consisting of Messrs. West, Hewitt, and Poillon, presented the report of Prof. Still- 
man, who, as an archaeologist, has examined the evidence relating to the Cypriote 
Collection of Antiquities. The Report was then read, and on motion of Mr. Johnes, 
thanks were unanimously voted to Prof. Stillman for his painstaking and valuable 
exposition of a matter of such general interest, and as a recognition on the part of the 
Society of their appreciation of his efforts. 


A REGULAR Meeting was held May 19, 1885, President Parish in the chair. Upon 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following gentlemen were elected: 
As Life Member, Emanuel J. Attinellii M. D.; as Resident Members, Herbert 
Valentine, C. Wyllys Betts, and Albert Wuesthoff; as Corresponding Members, James 
Kirkwood, of Chefoo, China, William S. Baker, of Philadelphia, Angel Vivanco, John 
Gordon, Prof. Frederick M. Bird, and Frank D. Andrews. The Treasurer, Mr. Betts, 
reported having received two hundred and eighty-eight coins from the Executor of the 
will of the late J. B. Cornell. After some discussion on matters of interest to the 
Society, the meeting adjourned. 

Ws. Portion, Secretary. 





A set of Turkish paper money is among the most valuable possessions 
of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. The particular 
value of this set arises from the fact that no bank notes are now used in 
— the many forgeries compelling the government to stop their circu- 
ation. 
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COIN SALES. 
W. E. WOODWARD'S SALES 


Our reports closed with Sale No. 72. Sale No. 73 was the collection of William B. Clark of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; the sale was held at the usual place, April 2, 3. and comprised about the usual assortment 
of American coins, a number of War Medals, in silver and gold, some paper money and a few curios, all 
of which sold for fair prices. A Prussian Order of the Crown, $14; Russian Order of the Georgia Cross, 
10.50; Order of St Stanislaus, 13.75; Turkish Order of Medjidieh, 11.50. A consignment of fine Cents 
and Half Cents sold well; some Canadians brought large prices. White’s Farthing, 10.75; N. B. Half 
Cent, 1861, 3.25; Nova Scotia Temperance Medal, 4.50; Four Communicant’s Tokens of different N. B. 
churches brought 9.75. American Proof Sets sold at the usual low prices: 1858 for 30; 1864, 11.50. 
Minor Proof Sets: 1877. 3.10; 1883, 25 cents. A beautiful Coronation Medal of William IV and Queen 
Adelaide in vold, 18. 


Sale No. Seventy-four, not numismatic, but numbered in the’ series. This sale comprised Mr. 
Woodward's private collection of Criminal Trials, and was entitled The Literature of Crime, an extensive 
and very remarkable collection. American Trials have been selling for some years at great prices, which 
were well maintained at this sale. 


Sale No. Seventy-five. Chiefly Archaeological, Pre-historic Stone Relics and Pottery of the Mound 
Builders. These objects were not fully up to the high grade of similar collections previously offered by 
Mr. Woodward, and the prices showed a corresponding falling off. In addition to the articles mentioned, 
there were a number of Autographs, Engravings. Old Newspapers, Play Bills, Silk Badges, etc.. all of 
which found appreciative buyers. Near the end of the sale was a fine little consignment of miscellaneous 
coins, one of which, an altered 1804 Dollar, sold for $25. While at this sale pre-historic relics from New 
England and a little collection from Georgia sold at liberal prices, those from the West were comparatively 
negle¢ ted. . 


Sale No. Seventy-six, June 23-27. This sale, like No. Seventy-four, consisted of Books and Pam- 
phlets. Nearly everything comprised in the sale was of small value, and yet there were gathered in the 
2140 numbers described in the catalogue, more pamphlets deserving the qualification of rare or curious, or 
both, than we remember ever to have seen in a similar catalogue. The collection was a private one, 
gathered by Mr. Woodward through a long series of years. The principle of selection seemed to be that 
everything rare and curious, and at the same time inexpensive, was entitled to a place. The whole collec- 
tion amounted to less than $1,200, and probably with the exception of about a dozen books from another 
library, cost the owner less than $200. 


Sale No. Seventy-seven. June 29 to July 1. The Randall Collection. As is generally known to 
numismatists, Mr. Woodward purchased of Mr. Randall his fine cabinet of coins, together with his im- 
mense stock. Mr. Randall has been known for many years as a prominent collector and an enterprising 
dealer, and his collection was so filled with coins remarkable for beauty or rarity, that a full notice of 
them would necessitate our reprinting the catalogue. The coins were so superior, and the prices paid so 
exceptionally liberal, that we are sorry our space allows special mention of but a few items. Dollars.— 
1794, uncommonly fine, $67; ’95. flowing hair, extra fine, 5 12; do., flowing hair. uncir., brilliant, 19; 
do., fillet head, brilliant pr., 113; "66, small date, extra f., 5.25; do., same, uncir., 8; ‘99. 5 stars facing. 
5-75; 1801, uncir., 5.75; ‘03, uncir., 7.50: another, 7.75; °36, sp. pr., 15; "40. sp. pr., 15; °48. sp. pr., 
8.50; °50, sp pr., 10.50; °51, original, v. f., 41; °52, original, pr., §5. All of the following are brilliant 
proofs: 1854, 18; °55, 26; °56. 8.50; °57, 5.50; °58, 22; 78, Morgan's orig. design, 15. Half Dollars.— 
1794, 10 50; 95, unc.. 8.90; do., perfectly unc., 16; do., unc., 15; ’96, fifteen stars, f., 65; do., sixteen 
stars v. f.,773 ‘97, f.. 49; do., fair, 30; 1801. f., 9.25; 'o2, unc., 10.25; °03, unc., § to 20; 1804 under 
’o5. unc., 5.50; ‘0%, brilliant, 5; "15, umc., 10; ‘36, 10.25; do., reeded edge, 4 10; °49, pr., 6.75; "53, 
without arrows, unique, 80; “66, without the motto, unc., 23. Quarter Dollars.—1796, pr., 56; do., pr., 
49; 1804, proof, 100; ‘07, brilliant, unc., go; °22, pr., 16; ‘23, f.,98. Dimes.—1799, unc., 11.25; 97, 
4.50; 1800, 4.50 Half Dimes.—1794, 22; 1805, nearly pr., 65; °38, without stars, unc., 7.50; 46, 
f., 3.50. GoLp Corns. Eagles. —1795, four pieces, respectively 16.60, 16, 15.50, 14; ‘96, 18.50; °97. 
large eagle 13.50; do., 14.20; do., small eagle reverse, 38.50; ‘98, large eagle reverse, 47; do., thirteen 
stars, four facing, 35: 1804. unc., 23; °33, 14.25. Half Eagles.—1795. large eagle rev.. 25: do., sp. pr., 
30: 97. fifteen stars, rev. small eagle, 41; do., sixteen stars, rev. small eagle, 47; ‘93. rev. small eagle, 
24; 1820, 14; ‘21. 108; ‘23. 23.253 "24, 353 ‘25. 14} 26, 18:90; ‘27, 1650; "28. 25s) Bo, aes “30; Oh. 
Quarter Eagles.—1796. without stars, 16; do., with stars, 29; ‘97, the finest known, 35; 1806, 40; do., 
variety. 20; °21, pr., 15; '26, v. f., 20. PIONEER GOLD Corns. Five Dollars, Mormon, 8; another, with 
hat and eye, 9.50; another. lion and beehive, 9.50; Ten Dollars, Pike’s Peak, 15.50; another, 12; an- 
other, ** John Parson & Co.” rev. a set of stamps, 36; Five Dollars. Oregon Exchange Co., 8.50; Proof 
sets, all splendid. 1856, 25; °58, 31; °64, 10; °77, 7.50. Cents.—1795, thick, s. g., 3.75; do., thin, unc., 
12; 1804, f., 9; do., f., 8; ‘og, f., 10; "12. unc., 10; ‘20, unc., 1.40; '29, unc., 8.50; °32. unc., 6.50, 
g.50. The remainder of the sale, comprising Patterns, early American, Confederate and Washington 
coins, National and Political Medals, Hard Times Tokens, Foreign gold, English and miscellaneous 
silver, Spanish and Mexican Proclamation and Necessity coins, Gun Money, English Tokens, Greek, 


Roman, and miscellaneous copper, in great variety, all sold at remunerative prices. The sale was emi- 
nently successful, and when the collection is closed out it will doubtless result in a large profit to the 
fortunate purchaser. 
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Sale No. Seventy-eight of this series was drawn mainly from the same collection. The Catalogue 
was early in the hands of collectors, and the sale took place Sept. 15-18. The coins for quality are 
entirely worthy of the Randall Collection, and contain duplicates of many of the rarest pieces. Sale 
No. Seventy-nine to follow immediately after No. Seventy-eight, is a collection of Revenue and Postage 
Stamps, Paper Money, Oriental and Mexican Curios, etc. Catalogues are now ready and have been 
generally distributed. We shall refer to these hereafter. 

Collectors generally are aware that Mr. Woodward keeps in stock priced catalogues of his entire 
series of sales, any of which can be obtained at a reasonable price, and a full list of these catalogues may 
doubtless be obtained free on application. 

CHAPMANS’ SALE 


THE Messrs. Chapman held a sale at the rooms of S. V. Henkels & Co., Philadelphia, on the 8th, 
gth and toth June last. The collections of the late J. E. Bidwell of Middletown, Conn., and of Wm. H. 
Cottier, of Buffalo, N. Y., formed the bulk of the Catalogue, 62 pages, and 1631 lots. In the former were 
many ancient. foreign, and American coins and medals, while the latter was principally composed of Cents 
and Half Cents, many of which were in the best possible condition. The gross amount realized was 
about $3,000. The Catalogue was neatly made up, as usual, and prepared by the Messrs. Chapman. 
With so much to praise, we will yet suggest that the double i in Dioscuré? is an error so often repeated 
we wonder their care did not discover it, and place one of them in A/ygea; but Korinth for Corinth, is 
neither Greek nor English, and rather forced. when Ptolemaeus instead of Ptolemaios passes. Yet this 
criticism may be regarded as painting the lily, for the Catalogue as a whole is really a scholarly piece 
of work. The ancient coins sold at good prices, a rare aureus of Nero with youthful portrait bringing 
$11. An oak-tree Shilling, finer than one in the Bushnell Sale, brought 6; Chalmer’s Threepence, 
unc., 7.75: U.S. Dollar of 1794, plugged but good, 11; one of ‘99, v. f. 8; 1839, Liberty seated, proof, 
33.50; 1858, br. pr. and v. r., 25. Some early Half Dollars brought excellent prices : 1794, Vv. g., 5-20; 
96. fifteen stars, good, plugged, 14.75; °96, good, 22.50; °g7, fair, 20.50. Quarter of 1796, v. f. and r., 
7. Dime of 1804, 7.50. The Cents and Half Cents of Mr. Cottier’s collection brought very high prices, 
but we can quote only some of the highest for want of room. Cent of 1793, chain, vine and bar edge, 
ex. f., 38; do. wreath, let. edge, v. f., 10; do head, with staff, let. edge, thought to be finest Liberty cap 
cent known, 90; do. °95, Jefferson head, 35; do. ‘99, Perfect date, 30; 1802, sharp. unc., 6.25; 1804, 
perfect die, 14 50; do. broken die. 9.25; 'o5, ex. f. and rare in so good condition, 9.50; 1807 over ‘06, 
finest the Chapmans have seen of this distinction, 15; 1809, unc. and ex. f., 26; *10, pert. date, unc. 15.25. 
Half Cents.—1793, unc., 10.75; "96. V. g., 20.25; 1836, original proof, ex. r., 12; 1840, original, almost 
proof, 8.50; other very fine original examples in the * forties” from 8 to 11.75. An extremely rare Sove- 
reign of Cromwell, similar to that in the Warner collection which brought 61, sold for 44. A U. S. proof 
set in gold, of 1880, six pieces, sold at 50 cents above its face value, 42; deducting commissions and 
expenses, this is of course a net loss, and it is a great puzzle to us why proof sets as a class, which are 
certainly among the most attractive pieces to the eye in a cabinet of purely American coins, have of late 
been so much neglected. We should like to extend our notice of this sale, which was, as will be seen, a 
very successful one, but space forbids. 

FROSSARD’S FORTY-FOURTH SALE. 

WE mentioned in the July number an approaching sale, to be held by Mr. Frossard, of Oriental 
Coins. It took place on the 16th and 17th July, and embraced 1500 or more selected examples, arranged 
in 1083 lots. An illustrated edition of the Catalogue was prepared with four heliotype plates of some of 
the most curious coins, and some also of the most valuable and remarkable. Oriental coinage is but little 
known to our collectors, and we cannot but commend Mr. Frossard’s laborious efforts to make so com- 
plete and excellent a catalogue. We can only regret our inability to properly criticize it, as we have only 
the Fonrobert Catalogue with which to compare it, and many of the pieces in this sale are entirely new to 
us, while others are so rarely met with in America, that it is difficult for one who has not made a careful 
study of the subject to express an opinion on their actual rarity and comparative condition. As, however, 
many of the pieces in this collection were drawn from the Jules Fonrobert cabinet,—in cataloguing which 
for sale, Herr Adolph Weyl, whose skill and knowledge in this direction is well known, had the aid of 
some of the best experts on the Continent,— and as Mr. Frossard has constantly referred to that. we feel 
the greatest confidence in his attributions and descriptions. The prices received, while reaching no very 
large figures for individual pieces, aggregated a substantial sum, and the sale, for the first venture in this 
direction, was more successful than we feared it would be, and certainly cannot have been a source of 
regret to its conductor. We hope all who are interested in the strange issues of the East will procure 
priced Catalogues, a few of which with the plates can still be obtained of Mr. Frossard. 


WE have an account of a very interesting sale which was recently held in England, containing quite 
a large number of pieces for which bids were forwarded by American buyers, but which, owing to our 
limited space, we must defer to our next number. 


ENGLISH SALE IN JUNE. 


CroMweELL Five Shilling piece, £5; Edward VI, do., £3 75. 6¢.; Queen Anne Farthing, 1714, 27 
shillings; Isle of Man, 36 Pennies and Halfpennies, a shilling each; Henry VIII, Shilling, £2 4s. ; 
Philip and Mary, Shilling, £1 16s.; Pattern piece, Crown of George II, 1746, £5; London Halfpenny, 
** Plague Money,” 1165, tos. 6¢.; Early English Pennies of Edward the Confessor, £2 2s.; William the 
Conqueror Pennies, £2. 
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At a late sale in London, a proof Crown of William IV, 1831, of gold, sold for 40 guineas; a gold 
pattern Two-guinea of George III, 1773, £24 10s.; Charles I, Oxford Pound piece, silver, 1643, oe 
pattern Crown piece of silver, William IV, 1831, £14; Cromwell Crown, Half Crown and Shilling of 
1658, 12 guineas; George III, pattern Two Sovereigns, 1820, 10 guineas; Crown of Elizabeth, £7; 
a North American Fifty Dollar piece, 1852, £9 15s. 


We call attention to the announcement of two important sales advertised in this number. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
WOOD'S HALFPENCE. 


Epwarp Souty has the following in the London oles and Queries for July4, 1885 :— 

Woop’s HAaLrPENCE, 1723. In the patent granted by George I to William Wood for 
coining copper money for Ireland, which led to Swift’s celebrated Drapier’s Letters, there was 
also power given to coin halfpence, pence, and twopence for His Majesty’s plantations in 
America. In the Fyeeholder’s Fournal for January 23, 1723, it is stated that he began the 
coinage for Ireland on Monday, the 21st inst., “in a building erected for that purpose in 
Phoenix Street, near the Seven Dials ; and that in about a month’s time he will commence to 
coin copper money for America at Bristol ; which will be made of a beautiful compound metal ; 
his Majesty’s head and the inscription Georgius Rex being on the one side; on the reverse a 
Rose, with this motto, Rosa Americana utile dulce.” 

The fate of the coinage for Ireland is well known; what was the fate of that intended for 
America ? 

Wood's Halfpence, 1723 (6th S. XII. 7). Presumably the patent for the American Coinage 
was withdrawn simultaneously with that of Irelant. The coins are scarce, in addition to which 
Ruding quotes that “ this money was rejected in a manner not so decent as that of Ireland.” 

H. S. 
COINS OF PROBUS. 

THe Emperor of Austria has purchased for his own museum the magnificent collection of 
coins and medals of the Emperor Probus, which belonged to the late Dr. Missong. It is said 
to be by far the most complete collection of that reign. 

CHINESE BANK NOTES. 

IN connection with Mr. Del Mar’s valuable papers on Chinese Money, which are con- 
cluded in the present number of the Yourna/, the following newspaper clipping is of interest :— 
The oldest banknote probably in existence in Europe is one preserved in the Asiatic Museum 
at St. Petersburg. It dates from the year 1399 B. C. and was issued by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. It can be proved by Chinese chroniclers that, as early as 2697 B. C. banknotes were 
current in China under the name of “flying money.” The banknote preserved at St. Peters- 
burg bears the name of the imperial bank, date and number of issue, signature of a mandarin, 
and contains even a list of the punishments inflicted for forgery of notes. This relic of four 
thousand years ago is probably written, for printing from wooden tablets is said to have been 
introduced in China only in the year 160 of the Christian era. 


MEDAL QUERY. 


Wuar is the meaning of this medal: —Obverse, Hen and chickens. Legend, ALir ET 
PROTEGIT, and the letters F. F. Rey. A river with boats and a bridge, spires of a town, moun- 
tains with sun rising above them; also the letters F. F. Silver. Size 28. J. D. BUTLER, 

We do not know this piece, but will exercise a Yankee privilege and offer two guesses 
from which our correspondent can select, or reject both as he pleases. 1st. Merzdorf mentions 
p. 113, No, 3, a Russian Masonic Medal, struck about 1780, (described also by Marvin No. 517), 
bearing among other devices a shield with letters F. F. for Frederic Freese, who was we believe 
a Swedish Count who rendered some services to the Order in St. Petersburg. The device of a 
hen and chickens is found on a Masonic piece, struck in Angers, France, 1811. We do not 
attribute much weight to this theory, but rather suspect it may refer to Frederic Froebel, the 
inventor of the Kindergarten System of instruction, sometimes called “‘ Mother play” by German 
writers, to which the device on the obverse perhaps alludes; his theory was published about 
1826; we should then call the reverse the city of Rudolstadt, his native place, on the Saale, 
crossed at that point by a handsome stone bridge; the city is walled, and has a castle, cathe- 
dral, etc., while not far away are the Thuringian mountains. CAXTON, 


THe Japanese Government is making copper coin out of hundreds of old cannon that 
have been sent to the Osaka mint for the purpose. 
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CHALMERS’ PIECES. 


In the London Antiguary, September, 1885, W. Carew Hazlitt, in a series of articles on 
“Uncollected Tenures and Manorial Customs,” says: “ Maryland, like all the early American 
colonies, was held, as we see by the Charter 4 Charles, in free and common socage. ‘There are 
shillings, sixpences, and groats, with the head of the second Lord Baltimore on the obverse and 
the legend, }M CACILIVS: DNS: TERRA-MARLE: etc., and on the other side, CRESCITE ET MVLTI- 
PLICAMINI, with the Calvert arms and the value. ‘There was also a separate coinage, é# connec- 
tion with this grant, (2?) for Annapolis in Maryland.” 

This appears to refer to the Chalmers coinage, which has always been considered a 
private issue. We doubt whether any authority can be found for connecting it with the grant. 


<¢ 
a A eS EE EES 
OBITUARY. 
RAFFAELE GARRUCCI. 
PADRE RAFFAELE GARRUCCI, a learned Hebrew, Greek, Egyptian and Latin 


scholar, died at Rome in May last. The correspondent of 7he London Times says : 
The loss sustained by Italy and archaeological science by Garrucci’s death is very 
great ; he was busy with the proof of the last page of his work, entitled “ Numis- 
matica,” on the money of Italy, and had just finished correcting it, when he died with 
his pen in his hand. He was born at Naples in 1812. 

WILLIAM SANDYS WRIGHT VAUX, F.R.S. 

WILuiAM Sanpys Wricut Vaux, F.R.S., the well-known numismatist and Ori- 
ental scholar, died on June 21, at Chelsea, aged sixty-seven years. Mr. Vaux was the 
son of the late Prebendary Vaux, of Winchester, Vicar of Romsey, Hants, graduated 
at Balliol College, Oxford, and was for many years keeper of the Department of Coins 
and Medals at the British Museum. As an expert in this sphere of learning, he acted 
for some time as joint editor of the Mwmzsmatic Chronicle, arranged and described for 
the Society for the Publication of Oriental Texts the series of fac-similes of the coins 
struck for the Atdbeks of Syria and Persia, 1848, and among other learned contribu- 
tions, communicated to the Numismatic Society of London in 1863 a paper “On the 
Coins reasonably presumed to be those of Carthage.” He was employed from 1871 to 
1876 in the compilation of a catalogue of the coins in the Bodleian Library, for the 
University of Oxford.- Asa scholar of more general and literary activity, Mr. Vaux 
prepared, in 1851, a descriptive “Handbook to the Antiquities of Greek, Assyrian, 
Egyptian and Etruscan Art in the British Museum.” He was the author of “ Nineveh 
and Persepolis, an historical sketch of ancient Assyria and Persia, with an account of 
the recent researches in those countries,’ 1850, which reached its fourth edition in 
1855. In 1876 he was appointed to the secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society, an 
office which he held until his death. 


T. L. DONALDSON. 


Tue recent death of Mr. T. L. Donaldson, has removed one who, although not 
a numismatist tn the ordinary sense of the term, had yet made a valuable contribution 
to the science in his excellent work, Architectura Numismatica, published in London, 
in 1859, and from which some extracts have been printed in the Journal. He was, by 
profession, an architect, filling the position of Professor of Architecture and Construc- 
tion in University College, London, a correspondent of the French /ns¢ctut, and mem- 
ber of several Academies of Art, and similar societies. His volume was the first to 
take up the ancient Medals which bore representations of the temples, arches, gates, 
and public edifices of classic times, and discuss their characteristic features from an 
architect’s stand-point ; and, it has not only become almost the only authority on the 
subjects of which it treats, but, as we believe, completely disproved the hasty com- 
ments of a contributor to the Edinburgh Review (July, 1856), who said that “One 
temple so much resembled another, that the artist was tempted to satisfy himself by 
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introducing a part only, and that part sometimes rather according to a conventional 
type than as a strict resemblance of the reality." Mr. Donaldson defended the accuracy 
of Addison’s statements on this point in his well-known “ Dialogues on Medals,” —and, 
we think, with entire success. His method was to compare several impressions of the 
different architectural medals accessible to him, obtaining as perfect a representation 
as possible of the parts of the various buildings he sought to describe, and then, as 
he says in the Introduction to his work, making with his own hand a detailed draw- 
ing, enlarged from six to twelve times, have it photographed to the desired size, thus 
preventing “any departure from the minute, accurate precision of the original drawing,” 
and enabling the student “ to comprehend the minutest detail.” A glance at the beau- 
tiful plates which enrich his volume will confirm what he has told us of his plan. It is 
much to be regretted that more works of a similar character have not been issued. 
Mr. Donaldson’s death has removed a most competent critic, and his contribution to 
Numismatic literature will long be the standard worksin that branch of the science. 


W. T. R. Mz. 
SS 


EDITORIAL. 


Tue thanks of the Editors are due to the Messrs. Munsell, of Albany, for their kindness 
in loaning the cut for the present number of the Journad. 


At readers of the Journal are advised and urged to open the October number of the 
Magazine of American History and study carefully an article with the title “A Glastonbury 
Medal.” 

By an accident, we neglected to credit to Prof. Brrp the article in the April number of 
the Journal “ On the Ways of Some Cataloguers,” which was originally read before the American 
Numismatic and Archaeological Society, and a note calling attention to the oversight, prepared 
for the July number, was overlooked. It is “never too late to mend,” and we now wish to 
acknowledge our indebtedness. 





Mr. WoopwarD has some sharp words in one of his recent Catalogues, on the subject of 
placing the portait of the late Superintendent of the Philadelphia Mint upon four medals 
struck there. It seems to us that his comments, while severe, are not ill-deserved. In this 
connection we would ask, why should not the series of annual Assay Medals commemorate 
historic events, either in Numismatics generally, or in U. S. Mintage, or, if that field prove to 
be too narrow, there are the portraits of men no longer living, who were prominent in founding 
the Mint, in preparing its early issues, the designers, engravers, die-cutters, assayers, etc., which 
might well be preserved on such a series. The placing of portraits of living men on the Frac- 
tional Currency was, we think, forbidden by special Act of Congress: the same objection 
applies with at least equal force to placing such likenesses on the official issues of the Mint, 
whether these are designed for circulation or not. If neither of these suggestions should meet 
with approval, material might be found in our national history more or less closely related to 
Numismatics, which could be utilized, affording a field for the designer’s skill as well as that of 
the die-sinker; for instance, a view of Sutter’s Fort on the Sacramento, where gold was found in 
1849, would not be out of place; discoveries and inventions by Americans during the year 
whose issues were on trial, might be commemorated, and ¢Azs field is a wide one. It is doubt- 
less true that some of these proposed designs bear no special relation to the “trial of the pyx” 
as conducted at Philadelphia, yet we consider it would be in much better taste to commemorate 
events of national interest than to reproduce, so frequently, the portrait of a living official. 
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CURRENCY. 


To the Williams Junior, inquiring of the famous Political Economist who dispenses wisdom 
at that seat of learning, why a paper dollar was not as good as a silver one, it is said the answer 
came, — “ Never mined!” 
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"ABD-EL-MELIK, KHALI} FIG. 2.—REFORMED GOLD COIN Ol *ABD-EL-MELIK, 
A.D. 690 A.D. 690. 








LVER COIN OF THE KHALIFATE. STRUCK IN ANDALUSIA, A.D. 734. 





}.— MARAVEDI”: GOLD COIN OF ALMORAVIDES. STRUCK AT CORDOVA, A.D. 1103. 





— MILLARES”’: SILVER COIN OF ALMOHADES, MOROCCO. I3?H AND [4TH CENTURIES. 








;. 6—GOLD COIN OF ALMOHADES, MOROCCO, I4TH CENTURY. 


MOHAMMEDAN COINS. 











